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prints were alike.   Obviously, the defence would not
accept such a revolutionary theory, and became immedi-
ately suspicious of policemen who dabbled in such beliefs.
Mr. Routh made the expert take finger-prints of a juryman,
and suggested that the impression varied with the pressure
exerted.    When he brought an expert for the defence,
however, Mr. Routh was not so happy.    The witness had
been a former Home Office expert, and did not agree with
Scotland Yard's methods in using the finger-print system.
This witness said that he was prepared to swear that a
mistake had been made in the prints, but the whole effect
of his evidence was ruined when the prosecution produced
his letters offering to give evidence on either side, without
knowing what the evidence was to be!    Curtis-Bennett
now had the unpleasant task of trying to save something
from the wreck of this evidence.    He failed dismally, for
the Judge interrupted with the remark:   " Mr. Curtis-
Bennett, is there not a limit to white-washing this witness ?
It has done your client a lot of harm."

Curtis-Bennett, in later years, might have thought of a
response, but in 1905, the only thing to do was to sit
down. . . .

The Judge did not take to the finger-print system whole-
heartedly, and seemed to want murderers in the future to
use ink when they left their impressions on cash-boxes.
" When proper impressions are taken, the system is ex-
tremely reliable; but it is a different thing to apply it to a
casual mark made through the perspiration of a thumb. . . .
The evidence is not so satisfactory as if, for instance,
the murderer had taken some ink and made a definite
impression ... But to a certain extent, the evidence is
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